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SYNTAX OF INHERENT VALUE 


NUMBER of years ago, Philip Blair Rice offered a formula- 

tion of what he called a ‘‘syntax of valuation.’’! He pro- 
posed, in this very suggestive paper, to systematize the various 
meanings and uses of the term ‘‘value’’ by means of some central 
linguistic principle, not unlike the organizing principles applied 
to other fields by the Logical Empiricists. To this end, Professor 
Rice speaks of parallel valuation languages: the languages of 
behaviorism and of introspection. 

Value judgments in the language of behaviorism, according to 
Professor Rice, are expressed in terms of need satisfactions, while 
corresponding value judgments in the language of introspection are 
characterized by their reference to immediate or felt satisfaction. 
The possible advantages of this framework are many. Not only 
may different value meanings be organized and their relations 
explored in such a context, but a means will have been found, if 
the parallelism between languages is complete, of verifying publicly 
the private occurrence of value. 

Unfortunately, however, the parallelism is not complete. As 
Professor Rice himself admits, certain needs or drives appear to 
be satisfied at times without a concomitant feeling of enjoyment. 
Nor does there seem to be any particular need satisfaction con- 
joined to the experience, say, of a more fleeting or random aesthetic 
enjoyment. 

Professor Rice’s languages, then, do not offer the advantages to 
value theory of a linguistic framework in which publicly and pri- 
vately verifiable judgments of value are in one-one correspondence. 
It is my intention, in this paper, to suggest a pair of valuation 
languages that are not subject to this deficiency. 


I. Tue Opsect or INHERENT VALUE 


The notion of inherent value, one of the contributions of C. I. 
Lewis, will be taken as central to our inquiry. ‘‘Inherent value’’ 
designates the potentiality of an object for contributing satisfaction 
to experience. Intrinsic value, on the other hand, is the name 


1‘¢Toward a Syntax of Valuation,’’ this JourNaL, Vol. XLI (June 8, 
1944), pp. 309-320. 
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given by Professor Lewis to the felt satisfaction itself, considered 
as that which is valuable for its own sake. Eztrinsic value jg 
opposed to intrinsic value, and is the general term given to both 
inherent and instrumental value. 

A certain ambiguity, however, attaches to this formulation, 
stemming from the attribution of inherent value to objects. Why 
is it, we may ask, that the experience of satisfaction—for example, 
a transient pleasurableness for which there is no apparent reason 
—does not always signify the presence of an inherently valuable 
object? ? The answer, as I see it, may either be expressed in terms 
of possible abnormalities of the conditions into which an experienc. 
ing subject might be introduced, or it may require a more careful 
analysis of the object of which inherent value is predicated. 

The former alternative is adopted without question, for one, by 
Lucius Garvin. The experience of satisfaction is reliable evidence 
of inherent value, according to Professor Garvin, only when an 
object is presented under normal conditions. But how, it seems 
pertinent to ask, are we to distinguish normal from abnormal con- 
ditions? The range of possible conditions seems much too broad 
to speak in terms of averages or normal distribution curves. And 
if by ‘‘normal’’ is meant ‘‘ideal’’ conditions, then we seem to be 
removed even further from a satisfactory criterion, since ‘‘ ideal” 
itself is a value concept, and indeed would seem one of the more 
complex and ambiguous types of value. Moreover would it not 
seem likely that the determination of normality, rather than pre- 
ceding and yielding a criterion for predication of inherent value, 
would itself depend upon observation of the repeated occurrence 
of felt satisfaction under given conditions? 

In any event, it seems more promising—or, at least, less diff- 
cult—to inquire further into the notion itself of an object possess- 
ing inherent value. So long as we remain on the level of ordinary 
discourse, of course, such inquiry is not needed. We predicate 
inherent value of certain foods, tobaccos, paintings, musical com- 
positions, other persons, and so on—all ‘‘objects,’’ in the ordinary 
sense of that term. Nevertheless, this manner of speaking will not 
suffice for all cases in which we should like to say of something 
that it has inherent value. For example, the inherent value of a 
fine tobacco varies widely according to the grade of pipe in which 
it is smoked. It will not do, in this ease, to attribute inherent value 


2 Agreement is not complete on this matter. Cf. the contributions of 
S. C. Pepper and H. N. Lee to Value: A Cooperative Inquiry, ed. by Ray 
Lepley (Columbia University Press, 1949), pp. 249, 252, and 372. 

8 ‘Relativism in Professor Lewis’s Theory of Esthetic Value,’’ this 
JOURNAL, Vol. XLVI (March 31, 1949), p. 172. 
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separately to the pipe and tobacco, since, in view of Moore’s Prin- 
ciple of Organic Unities, the inherent value of any given tobacco 
as smoked in any particular pipe is not a function of their separate 
values. 

Again, we wish at times to predicate value, not of an object or 
set of objects at all, but of a situation characterized by the removal 
of some object. We experience a clearly positive feeling of satis- 
faction upon removing a pair of tight shoes or upon leaving behind 
_ the din of a drop forge shop or dance hall. There are times, also, 
when a restricting of inherent value predication to objects would 
seem to bring about somewhat paradoxical results. We are torn 
sometimes, as Stephen Pepper says, between attributing disvalue to 
the ‘‘actual stimulus object’’ or to the ‘‘immediate object of affec- 
tion,’’ for instance, to the mosquito or to the bite.* 

Such shortcomings as these, of course, may easily be remedied. 
We have merely to speak of a new and more refined level of analysis 
—a level on which we predicate inherent value not simply of objects, 
but of objects in a context, or, more broadly, of situations into which 
an apprehending subject may be introduced. This more specific 
type of value predication may be called contextual valuation, 
thereby expressing the distinction between it and atomic valuation, 
or the attribution of inherent value to objects. 


~ On the level of contextual valuation, then, there exists no prob- 

lem as to whether it is the mosquito or the bite, the pipe or tobacco, 
that possesses inherent value or disvalue. That situation which is 
characterized by a mosquito bite, a good smoke, or the removal of 
tight shoes from aching feet is now said to have a potentiality for 
contributing to human satisfaction or dissatisfaction, as the case 
might be. 


II. COMPREHENSIVE VALUATION 


Nevertheless, while the level of contextual valuation marks a 
decided improvement over atomic valuation, there still remain cases 
in which the predication of inherent value, though appearing to be 
appropriate enough, has not as yet been permitted. Such cases are 
distinguished by what the apprehending subject himself brings 
toasituation. For example, we should like to say that a situation 
in which a person with a sensitive skin is bitten by a mosquito 
possesses more inherent disvalue than the situation in which a 
tough-skinned person is bitten. Or again, there seems clearly to 
be greater potentiality for immediate satisfaction when a musically 
mature person listens to a symphony than when the same composi- 
tion is heard under the same conditions by the average teen-ager. 


4A Digest of Purposive Values, p. 65. 
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In short, it seems highly desirable that we permit the predication 
of inherent value on a still more specific and refined level—the 
level of comprehensive valuation. 

A comprehensive judgment of value will assign a potentiality 
for inducing immediate satisfaction to a situation into which an 
apprehending subject or group of subjects might be introduced, 
Since conditions on the side of the subject are as much a part of a 
situation as any other, comprehensive valuation will take account 
of such conditions. Not only will this level of valuation permit 
us to deal with situations in which value is in part a function of 
conditions peculiar to individuals, but we may now assign inherent 
value to states of being, such as health, or to relations between 
individuals, such as friendship, or to social processes, such as 
education. None of these are objects, in the ordinary sense of that 
term; nor are they environmental conditions. Nonetheless, they 
possess inherent value, that is, extrinsic value which is not merely 
instrumental. 


III. Sussectiviry or COMPREHENSIVE VALUATION 


It will be charged against this analysis that inherent value has 
been stripped of all the objectivity in which it was so carefully 
clothed by Professor Lewis. Worse, it might be charged that we 
must now attribute inherent value to all sorts of subjective abnor- 
malities—sadism, masochism, narcissism, and so on. For are not 
all these abnormalities the conditions of felt satisfaction on the 
part of some persons? 

To all such charges it must be replied that, if ‘‘subjective” 
means ‘‘peculiar to a subject’’ or ‘‘on the inside of an epidermis,” 
then there is no gainsaying the fact that inherent value, on the 
level of comprehensive valuation, has been rendered subjective. 
On the other hand, if the term in question means that its designatum 
is beyond any possible means of public verification, then we must 
deny that comprehensive valuation is subjective. For the only 
relevant subjective data in this sense would be the actual experience 
of value, that is, the occurrence of intrinsic value. And _ those 
conditions peculiar to a subject which a comprehensive judgment of 
value takes into account, although perhaps not easily accessible, are 
nevertheless verifiable by respectable scientific techniques. That 
a man has had a musical education, or a mother complex, or a 
duodenal ulcer, not only is a highly relevant feature of certain value 
situations, but is just as confirmable in principle as any other factor 
in such a situation. 
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ion As for the charge that comprehensive valuation permits the 
the ascription of value to all sorts of reprehensible deviations from nor- 
mal behavior, I think what is needed here is the distinction between 
ity absolute and comparative valuation. As Professor Lewis points 
an out, almost anything possesses inherent value in an absolute sense, 
ed. that is, as a potentiality for contributing somewhere and sometime 
fa to human enjoyment.’ However, our important judgments of value, 
- whether expressed or not, are very nearly always comparative. To 
- assert that the burning of a Bruno possesses inherent value, since 
be many unsavory individuals appear to relish such incidents, is to 
- make a true, but rather trivial, statement. To assert, on the other 
a hand, that a situation characterized by the burning of a philosopher 
M has more inherent value than the non-occurrence of such a situation, 
i is to make a very serious and, let us hope, a false judgment of value. 
ely 
IV. Lanauages or INTRINSIC AND INHERENT VALUE 
We are now in a position to suggest a substitute for Professor 

Rice’s pair of valuation languages. For it would seem that the 
no level of comprehensive valuation permits us to establish a correla- 
ally tion between judgments of intrinsic and inherent value. Each 
<a judgment as to the actual or possible occurrence of felt satisfac- 
it tion entails a judgment asserting the existence of a situation or 
ait state of affairs possessing inherent value. And the reverse entail- 
the ment also holds: Every ascription to a set of conditions of the 

potentiality for inducing satisfaction in experience will entail a 
ve”? statement asserting the possibility of intrinsic value. 
is,” This relationship between judgments of intrinsic and inherent 
the value is analytic, but correlative judgments are not equivalent in 
ive, meaning. A judgment of intrinsic value refers to a property of 
bum experience, while judgments of inherent value refer to a property 
rust of non-experiential states of affairs. It would not be too great 
nly a simplification, perhaps, if we said that the entailment from 
mee intrinsic to inherent value is based upon the analyticity of the law 
nose of causality, while the reverse entailment holds by definition of 
t of “inherent value.’’ 
are The objection might be made, at this point, that any attempt 
hat to establish a correspondence between elements of intrinsic and 
ra inherent value is precluded by the much greater homogeneity of 
alue felt enjoyment. Such an objection has been flatly denied, for one, 
ctor by Spinoza : 


5 Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, pp. 324-325. 
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Of joy, sorrow, and desire, and consequently of every effort which either, 
like vacillation of mind, is compounded of these, or, like love, hatred, hope, 
and fear, is derived from them, there are just as many kinds as there are kinds 
of objects by which we are affected.¢ 


We need not adopt so extreme a position as this, however, to 
establish the point in question. It is sufficient to see that different 
occurrences of hedonic tone are numerically distinct, and it is these 
occurrences which are correlated to inherently valuable states of 
affairs. 

Because of the homogeneous nature of satisfaction as experi- 
enced, however, judgments of value in ordinary language are 
normally expressed in the language of inherent value. We say that 
a poem or novel itself is good, not that the experience of reading 
these things is good. Even when we direct our attention to the 
feeling of satisfaction, we must identify, compare, and classify satis- 
factions by reference to inherently valuable states of affairs. This 
necessity of designating intrinsic value in terms of inherent value 
seems indeed to be the reason many thinkers since Aristotle have 
relegated pleasure to the status of a mere accompaniment of good 
or virtuous activity. In the light of the position here adopted, 
we see, to be sure, that pleasure may be taken as an accompaniment 
of inherently valuable activities or states of affairs, just as any 
event whatsoever accompanies its complex of causal conditions. 
But also we see that the occurrence of pleasure is our reason for 
calling those activities or states of affairs valuable. 

A great many, then, of the value concepts in current usage, 
just as in Professor Rice’s languages, will be definable in the parallel 
languages of intrinsic and inherent value. The non-specific judg- 
ment: ‘‘x is valuable,’’ for example, is interpreted in the language 
of intrinsic value as: ‘‘z is a satisfying experience,’’ and in the 
language of inherent value as: ‘‘z is a set of conditions or state of 
affairs characterized by the potentiality for inducing felt enjoy- 
ment.’’ A judgment of comparative value in the one language 
becomes: ‘‘ Experience z is more satisfying or pleasurable than 
experience y,’’ and in the other language: ‘‘State of affairs x is 
capable of contributing more felt satisfaction than is state of affairs 
y.’’ And so on for other usages of the term ‘‘value’’: for example, 
normal value, social value, enduring value, perhaps even moral 
value, in certain of its functions. 


6 Ethics, Pt. III, Prop. 56. It is interesting to note that Spinoza here 
supports J. S. Mill on the issue of possible qualitative differences between 
pleasures, and indeed is much more explicit than Mill with respect to how 
such differences are to be determined. 
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V. VERIFICATION AND THE LANGUAGE OF CONATIVE VALUE 


Since a correlation has been established between intrinsic and 
inherent value judgments, it would appear that value, even with 
respect to its private occurrence as felt enjoyment, might now be 
subject to empirical techniques of verification. To this end, let us 
introduce the notion of conative value, taken in this context to 
designate any object, situation, or state of affairs that is the object 
of striving or preferential behavior. 

Now if there were a perfect positive correlation between judg- 
ments of conative and inherent value, as there is between judgments 
of inherent and intrinsic value—if, in other words, men always 
chose that which contributed the maximum of enjoyment—then 
theory of value would long since have become one of the most highly 
developed of social sciences. Such perfect correlation, however, 
obviously does not exist. Nor do men always choose that which 
they think or feel to be the source of maximum pleasure. Not- 
withstanding current arguments of the perennial psychological 
hedonist,’ it would still seem the case that human beings are moti- 
vated primarily by a complex of biological drives and psychogenetic 
needs. 

Nevertheless, as has not infrequently been pointed out in the 
literature, men learn to seek objects and situations that induce the 
most satisfaction. And it is this human tendency to choose the 
inherently valuable that leads one to believe that an empirical 
science of axiology is possible. 

What is most needed now, as Charles Morris tells us, and as 
Ralph Barton Perry pointed out long ago, is inquiry into the field 
of preferential behavior. Given sufficient knowledge of how men 
act in various choice-evoking situations, we may begin with increas- 
ing assurance to generalize about the inherent value of objects 
and states of affairs. This empirical connection between conative 
and inherent value is at once a connection between conative and 
intrinsic value. We may be sure, then, that our inquiry into what 
men prefer is at the same time an investigation into the conditions 
of human happiness. 

Epwarp ScHUH 

UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 


7 See, e.g., A. P. Hilliard, The Forms of Value, pp. 15-17. 

8 See H. D. Aiken, ‘‘ Evaluation and Obligation: Two Functions of Judg- 
ments in the Language of Conduct,’’ this JourNaL, Vol. XLVII, Jan. 5, 1950, 
pp. 5-22, or S. C. Pepper, A Digest of Purpose Values, p. 86, and his paper 
in Value: A Cooperative Inquiry, p. 257. 
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PHENOMENOLOGY AND VALUE THEORY 


_ see naponecae iat represents one of the anti-metaphysical 
trends of modern philosophy. Its purpose is not to construct 
a system, but to define the context in which human knowledge 
must begin. Like Descartes the phenomenologist starts with the 
fact of the ‘‘I think.’’ Unlike Descartes he does not attempt to 
go beyond the facts of consciousness but to reason in reverse order 
to discover the basic conditions under which knowledge is possible, 

A major concern of the phenomenologist is the exploration of 
the ‘‘essence of things.’’ With the exception of mathematics and 
logic these ‘‘essences must make themselves known through the con- 
creta of space-time experience.’’! ‘‘Essences can be ‘seen’ just 
as immediately as tones can be heard.’’? Yet the ‘‘essential intui- 
tion’’ by which an essence is grasped does not posit any existence. 
An essence, like a Kantian category, prescribes the conditions 
which must be fulfilled if conscious processes are to be possible, 
but no ontology of the essence is intended.* In this connection 
Felix Kaufmann states, ‘‘Where Husserl speaks of the ‘necessary 
truth’ or ‘apodictic validity’ of propositions, one must not attach 
to these words the sense that the propositions in question contain 
unfalsifiable statements about the world, but rather the sense that 
they formulate presuppositions contained in experience.’’* 

The question: ‘‘Can phenomenology determine what the objec- 
tive world really is?’’ is improper for phenomenological analysis. 
Just as the Humian analyst notes that man cannot go beyond his 
impressions, so the phenomenologist finds man confined to acts of 
consciousness. It is impossible, we are told, ‘‘to speak of the exist- 
ence of the world . . . since we do not know what an existence of 


that kind could be before having studied in a phenomenological: 


way, the meaning of the acts of consciousness which allow us to 
understand that existence.’’> If I sense objects around me, these 
objects cannot be asserted to exist, because I know nothing of objec- 
tive existence. As a subjective knower I construct this world. In 


1 Welch, The Philosophy of Edmund Husserl (Los Angeles, Univ. of 
Southern California Press, 1939), p. 254. 

2Marvin Farber, ‘‘The Ideal of a Presuppositionless Philosophy,’ in 
Philosophical Essays in Memory of Edmund Husserl (Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1940), p. 57. 

3 Marvin Farber, ‘‘Phenomenology,’’ in Runes, Twentieth Century Phi- 
losophy (New York, Philosophical Library, 1947), p. 362. 

4 Felix Kaufmann, ‘‘Phenomenology and Logical Empiricism,’’ in Philo- 
sophical Essays in Memory of Edmund Husserl, p. 137. 

SJean Hering, ‘‘Phenomenology in France,’’? in Farber, Philosophio 
Thought in France and the United States (Buffalo, Univ. of Buffalo Publica 
tions, 1950), p. 76. 
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the words of Merleau-Ponty, ‘‘an intercourse of the subjects with 
the things by which it is surrounded is only possible if first of all 
it makes them exist for itself, disposes them around itself, and 
draws them out of its own ground.’’® 

The refusal of the phenomenologist to separate his study of 
‘‘essences’’ from the consciousness that presents them to him, led 
him to his concern for objects only as they are ‘‘intended’’ by his 
own conscious process. Intentionality is that element of subjective 
processes in which some thing is intended. The phenomenologist 
maintains that the process whereby any actual consciousness ‘‘in- 
tends’’ a world and itself as in that world, is a necessary condition 
and determination of any possible consciousness. When the world 
is ‘‘bracketed’’ this is not to deny the world nor to hold that it 
presents no philosophical problems, but to suggest that ‘‘no asser- 
tions can be posed with regard to it, or, at least, that the data are 
not important.’’* Like geometry, phenomenology is concerned 
with form rather than existence. 


I 


Our question concerns the value theory of phenomenology. 
“In ethies,’’ says Farber, ‘‘the first condition for clear and critical 
thinking is that the student suspend all beliefs and theories that 


have been accepted whether on authority, or naively, or even for 
‘reasons.’’’® This is clearly in order for a presuppositionless 
philosophy. 

In the Foundation of Phenomenology Farber’s analysis follows 
a formal, factually empty procedure. In use, he states, the sen- 
tence ‘‘A good warrior should be brave’’ means ‘‘ A brave warrior 
is a ‘good’ warrior,’’ while ‘‘A non-brave warrior is a ‘bad’ war- 
rior.’’ The term ‘‘good’’ may be defined in a number of ways. 
- It may mean the useful, the beautiful, the pleasant, etc. We define 
“‘good’’ and ‘‘bad,’’ then we are concerned to determine under 
what cireumstances they can be realized. Whether our act of 
valuing is objectively valid is irrelevant. It is sufficient that some- 
thing is held to be good. In addition we propose a ‘‘basic norm.”’ 
This supplies us with a standard by which all judgments of good 
will be tested. The basic norm or summum bonum for Aristotle 
was happiness, for Mill it was utility, and for Kant it was the 
categorical imperative. In addition, says Farber, every normative 
discipline requires the knowledge of certain non-normative truths. 


6 Loc. cit. 

7 Marvin Farber, ‘‘Phenomenology,’’ in Runes, Twentieth Century Phi- 
losophy, p. 356. 

8 Ibid., p. 359. 
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These are matters of factual information and aid us in a means-end 
fashion to realize our basic norm.® 

In another section of the same book Farber indicates how an 
ethics may be constructed. We start with a concrete historical 
situation restricted in time and space, and we arrange the accepted 
code in terms of basic principles. From this basic arrangement 
we derive propositions. For example, the sentence ‘‘Killing jg 
evil’’ is false if the arrangement of the accepted code asserts the 
contrary. We can construct, Farber notes, the ‘‘ideal system of 
ethical propositions which must hold if a group life is to be possible, 
and if certain defined values are to be realized.’ 

Such a formulation is either obviously formal, analytic, fac. 
tually empty, or it asserts factual content and evades the basic 
issues of conventional ethics. Inasmuch as phenomenology is non- 
metaphysical the former alternative is the only proper one. First 
we determine the context of discourse and the basic norm, then we 
prescribe the categories, or essences, in terms of which the norms 
in context would be assured. Such a procedure is comparable to 
that in any deductive schema where our concern is with the formally 
correct conclusions which can be drawn from the arbitrarily posed 
premisses. In such a program ‘‘should’’ has a logical and not an 
ethical meaning. When Farber recommends that normative prop- 
ositions be transformed into theoretical propositions, he appears 
to approve of this emptying of the ethical content from ethical 
sentences. 

If this were all that the phenomenologist meant by ethical 
analysis, his observations, however internally consistent, would be 
ethically trivial. Information of the nature: ‘‘If we accept this, 
then we should logically accept that’’ makes good logical exercise 
but it does not answer the conventional questions concerning the 
metaphysical and intrinsic good. This is not too serious, however, 
for an approach which does not intend to make assertions concern- 
ing what is the case. If phenomenology is interested, at most, in 
the conditions under which our consciousness of ethical norms is 
possible, then the specification of such conditions does not certify 
anything with regard to the factual truth of these norms. 

Raymond Polin accepts this phenomenological reduction. 
‘Every value,’’ he states, ‘‘is of necessity uncertain and devoid 
of any foundation. Since knowledge of values is impossible, the 


9 Farber, The Foundation of Phenomenology (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1943), pp. 107 ff. 
10 Ibid., p. 159. 
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notion of the truth of values is meaningless.’’*4 The phenomenol- 
ogist, Polin resolves, will not seek for the foundation of values we 
attempt to realize beyond our decision to act. 

In discussing the nature of these decisions we are told that 
they are due to ‘‘the creative process by which consciousness raises 
itself beyond the given reality, invents a value, then, according to 
this evaluation, attempts to act on the given and to impose upon 
it an order that should be its own work. This process arises from 
the dialectic succession of transcendencies owing to which creative 
consciousness goes beyond itself, and, at the same time, beyond all 
the given reality, to invent the other, intentionally to create between 
the imagined other and reality a hierarchical relationship, and to 
transform in an effort of effective and efficient transcendence the 
given reality in accordance with the chosen imaginary object.’’ 2? 

The fact of primary concern here is the consciousness of value 
expressions. This fact is discussed in terms of the intentionality 
of consciousness. The factual correctness of the value claims is 
insolvable. These values may be fiction or they may be descriptive 
of fact. But it is not the task of the phenomenologist to determine 
which is the case. His task is a formal one involving only the 
relation of ideas. From the point of view of a conventional ethicist 
this is only a game, consistent and neat, but having no bearing on 
strictly ethical matters. 

In an effort to raise the discussion beyond this tautological level 
some defenders of value hold that, inasmuch as at least some moral 
predicates are unique and irreducible to natural processes or to 
psychological responses, they are accordingly known, if at all, only 
through immediate insight or intuition. Plato expressed an ele- 
ment of this when he maintained that ‘‘good’’ meant more than 
man could comprehend by reason. We may only ‘‘behold’’ the 
Platonic ‘‘good.’’ We cannot reason our way to an understand- 
ing of its full nature. Aristotle shared this attitude in his Posterior 
Analytics, where he maintained that every science must rest on 
principles which are not inferred but which are immediately 
grasped. 

The British intuitionists Richard Price and Thomas Reid defend 
such an approach whereby principles of value which are objectively 
independent are revealed by a moral faculty. Interestingly enough 
they do not admit that there are intuited principles of duty. While 
it is not difficult for these men to criticize other value theories on 


11 Polin, ‘‘The Philosophy of Values in France,’’ in Farber, Philosophic 
Thought in France and the United States, p. 216. 
12 Tbid., p. 215. 
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the grounds that they are vague or that they rest on unanalyzed 
presuppositions, it is exceedingly doubtful whether anything self. 
evident can be established. 

Nicolai Hartmann uses the phenomenological procedure par. 
ticularly in Volume I of his Ethics. He states that while apriori 
knowledge in the case of values may give us an insight into an 
objective order, these values do not exist. Nonetheless these 
values are related to what he calls a ‘‘tendency to reality’’ called 
an ‘‘ideal Ought-To-Be.’’?* On the other hand, these values are 
not mere constructs of the mind. Like the essences in mathematics, 
value essences are formal. Hartmann also intuits an element of 
obligation, or ‘‘Ought-To-Do,’’ which attaches to those values which 
can be realized in fact. He notes, ‘‘The ideal Ought-To-Be 
is the formal condition of value; the value is the material condi- 
tion of the Ought-To-Be.’’ ‘+ Both the apprehension of value and 
the apprehension of ought are primary intuitions of feeling belong.- 
ing to the emotional aspect of the mind. This faculty is called 
‘‘valuational consciousness’’ or ‘‘a primal immediate capacity to 
appreciate the valuable.’’** While Hartmann is a phenomenologist 
in his initial search for the preconditions of value consciousness and 
in his belief in an intuition that discovers these subsisting precondi- 
tions, he goes beyond phenomenology in his development of a 
factually defensible ethics. 


II 


Phenomenological literature reveals that some phenomenologists 
and positivists are in sharp disagreement. Apparently some logical 
empiricists have accused the phenomenologist of professing a variety 
of metaphysics because of the thesis of the absolute certainty in 
the method of eidetic or essential intuition. The phenomenological 
jargon has, perhaps, abetted this suspicion. But if the phenomenol- 
ogist seeks only for the logically necessary, claiming no ontology 
for his results, it is difficult to see why the accusation of being 
metaphysical is applicable. If the phenomenologist in fact ‘‘ab- 
stain[s] from belief in the being of this world,’’ and directs his 
‘‘view exclusively to ... [his] consciousness of the world,’’” 
then such essences as he does prescribe are expressed in empty 
analytic sentences which like the sentences of logic talk about noth- 
ing outside themselves. Like Kantian categories they merely make 


18 Hartmann, Ethics (New York, Macmillan, 1932), Vol. I, p. 249. 

14 Ibid., p. 249. 

15 Ibid., p. 86. 

16 Alfred Schuetz, ‘‘ Phenomenology and the Social Sciences,’’ in Farber, 
Philosophical Essays in Memory of Edmund Husserl, p. 169. 
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explicit what is logically implicit in a given field of discourse. 
These categories have no more ontological status than the field 
of discourse to which they are structural. Since the phenomenol- 
ogist establishes no ‘‘reality’’ to the initial field of discourse, he 
ean scarcely do so for the essences intuited from it. 

The phenomenologist has returned the accusation of meta- 
physician to the empiricist. Empiricists do not see, says Kauf- 
mann, that ‘‘the idea of objectively given sense data, inaccessible 
to further analysis, is akin to the metaphysical ontology which 
they oppose.’’?” Yet, if the empiricist intends no ontology by 
the expression ‘‘objectively given sense data,’’ and derives the 
inaccessibility of sense data to further analysis from a definition 
of meaningfulness, it surely follows that he is no metaphysician 
on this score. 

Farber criticizes Carnap for calling ethical statements meta- 
physical and therefore nonsense. The difficulty here is more likely 
a matter of emotional response to linguistic usage than a strictly 
logical or factual one. The term ‘‘nonsense,’’ for all its derogative 
meaning in popular use, conveys for the empiricist that such a 
sentence is incapable of being verified at the sense level. The 
phenomenologist would scarcely take issue with this. Nor would 
the phenomenological procedure deny that conventional ethical 
sentences entail metaphysical content. The phenomenologist may, 
however, rebel emotionally at the implication that ethical sentences 
are unworthy of philosophic speculation. The paucity of material 
on ethics by positivists and empiricists might strengthen this feel- 
ing. Yet, empiricists do deal with ethical sentences cognitively by 
transferring them to factual sentences expressive of emotion. This 
does not seem too different from Farber’s transfer of ethical sen- 
tences to theoretical propositions, which empties them of ethical 
content as effectively as the empiricist’s emotive theory. 

At the point of the certitude which ‘‘essential intuition’’ pro- 
vides there seems to be a real clash between phenomenology and 
logical empiricism. Although both movements intend no meta- 
physical conclusions, the logical and emotional certainty which 
phenomenology may provide is in sharp contrast to the inescapable 
probability which attends the conclusion of empiricism. Yet, in 
spite of this apparent difference the factual results, or lack of them, 
are the same. One can never know, said Hartmann, that a given 
expression of a moral standard states properly the intuitive knowl- 
edge of the good. He hoped, however, that the fact of feelings of 


17 Felix Kaufmann, ‘‘ Phenomenology and Logical Empiricism,’’ in Farber, 
Philosophical Essays in Memory of Edmund Husserl, p. 131. 
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“ought to be’’ and ‘‘ought not to be’’ might help us to achieve at 
least a hazy sense of good and bad. In effect the phenomenologist 
emotes his way to whatever solution he does gain and this is egsen. 
tially what an empiricist must do. 


DonaLp A. WELLS 


THE STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 





CAUSAL DISCONTINUITY IN FATALISM AND 
INDETERMINISM 


ATALISM, non-fatalistic determinism, and indeterminism form 
a familiar trio in which fatalism and indeterminism are recog- 
- nized as the opposite extremes. What is less likely to be recognized 
is the fact that both extremes share the notion of causal discon- 
tinuity, but a discontinuity that appears at two very different 
points in the causal sequence in the two theories. 

Determinism, of course, rests solidly upon a belief in complete 
causal continuity. For determinism, every happening is causally 
continuous with its antecedents and equally so with its consequences. 
For determinism, there is no distinction between the human and 
non-human causes of a happening. Every cause, human and non- 
human, is itself the necessary consequence of its own causes, and, 
oceurring in the particular total context in which it does occur, 
could not have any other effects (human and non-human) than it 
does in fact have—although a given causal factor occurring in a 
total context which differed only slightly might produce radically 
different effects. Without exception, then, the present (including 
the present character and behavior of human beings) is the only 
present that could exist, given the past that did exist, and the 
future will be the only future that could exist, given the particular 
present that now is. That is determinism. 

Fatalism is sometimes said to be the same theory as determinism, 
but there are in fact major differences. The typical fatalist con- 
tends that human effort, human wisdom, human skill, even human 
stupidity, have no causal continuity with the future. The same 
future will occur, according to the fatalist, no matter what we 
human beings know or don’t know, do or don’t do, seek or shun. 
Our knowing, doing, and seeking may well have determining causes, 
he would say, but basically they cannot really have effects—at 
least, they do not make any real difference in the long run. Human 
actions and feelings, for the fatalist, are not to be counted as part 
of the total context in which the non-human causes act. The effec- 
tive causes are altogether non-human. Where the determinist 
would insist that a given set of non-human causes acting in a con- 
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text which included careless, ignorant, indifferent human beings 
t would produce one set of consequences, and the same set of non- 
human causes in a context of cautious, well-informed, profoundly 
concerned human beings would produce a vastly different set of 
consequences, the fatalist would hold that the difference in the 
human context would make no difference at all in the net result. 
For the fatalist, human beings are helpless, ineffectual nonentities 
in the causal picture. Causal continuity is asserted between non- 
human causes and consequences and frequently between super- 
natural causes and consequences, but it is denied between human 
causes and natural consequences. The fatalist can agree with the 


1- 





m determinist that the present (including the present character and 
g- behavior of human beings) is the only present that could exist, 
d given the past that did exist. But the relation of the present to 
n- the future is not the same for the fatalist and the determinist. 
nt For the fatalist, the future will be the same predestined future 

regardless of the present character and behavior of human beings. 
te In other words, the fatalist asserts a causal discontinuity between 
ly present human actions and the future of the world, where the non- 
8, fatalistic determinist asserts causal continuity here as everywhere 
1d else, and builds optimistically upon that assertion, particularly in 
n- his efforts at character education. For the determinist, such activ- 
d, ities as character education will make the future a different future 
r, than it would otherwise be. For the fatalist, no human causes 
it can modify the future in any way, and resignation is the only 
a rational course to follow. For the determinist, human efforts count 
ly as effectual causes along with all the other kinds of causes. For 
ng the fatalist, human efforts might as well not exist, for they can 
ly make no difference in the course of events which Fate has decreed. 
he Indeterminism partly agrees with non-fatalistic determinism 
ar and partly disagrees. But since it agrees with the part of deter- 

minism that is rejected by fatalism and rejects the part of deter- 
m, minism that fatalism accepts, its difference from fatalism is com- 
n- plete. Like determinism and unlike fatalism, indeterminism does 
an assert causal continuity between present human actions and future 
ne natural consequences. For the indeterminist, human effort does 
we make a difference, and human character and knowledge and atti- 
in. tudes are vastly important. But, unlike both fatalism and deter- 
eS, minism, indeterminism asserts causal discontinuity between past 
at conditions and the human present. The indeterminist flatly denies 
an that present human character and behavior are causally determined 
rt either by supernatural forces or by heredity and environment. 
ag He will usually concede that our behavior is more or less influenced 
ist by the past, but will not agree that a person’s present behavior 


is the only behavior which he could show, given the total set of 
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causal factors relevant to it. He insists on the person’s ‘‘freedom” 
from causal determinism—at least at some times and in some re. 
spects. In other words, he denies the causal continuity (which 
the determinist and the fatalist assert) between the past and the 
human present, while joining the determinist in asserting the causal 
continuity (which the fatalist denies) between the human present 
and the world’s future. 

In summary, then: 

Determinism asserts that past causes determine human char. 
acter and behavior, and that human character and behavior in 
turn act as effectual causes (along with other causes) in determin- 
ing the future. 

Fatalism agrees that past causes determine human character 
and behavior, but then denies that human character and behavior 
make any real difference in the future, claiming that it is solely 
non-human causes, usually of a supernatural, purposive kind, that 
really determine the future. 

Indeterminism agrees with determinism that human character 
and behavior act as effectual causes in determining the future, but 
denies that human character and behavior are themselves deter- 
mined by past causes. 

Virtually all of the objections that are ever raised against 
determinism turn out on examination to be objections against fatal- 
ism, which disappear as soon as fatalism is thus distinguished from 
non-fatalistic determinism. The inconsistency involved in assert- 
ing causal continuity at some points and causal discontinuity at 
others makes both fatalism and indeterminism untenable. Deter- 
minism stands as thoroughly consistent, free from the objections 
of both the other views, and forming a solid foundation for opti- 
mistic effort toward a brighter future, based on better human beings 
in the present (and in every present) resulting from better train- 
ing, education, and purposeful conditioning of both children and 
adults, in confidence that such training does have effects, and that 
human beings so trained do make a difference in the future course 
of events. 


H. Van RENSSELAER WILSON 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
UNIVERSALISTIC HEDONISM VS. HEDONIC INDIVIDUAL RELATIVISM 


C’ is apparently very difficult for one trained in the tradition 
of universalistic hedonism to understand a philosophy of moral 
values based on individual relativism. But I feel that the effort 
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ought to be made. Professor Herring, who is in the universalistic 
tradition, seeks to contrast her sort of hedonism with my hedonic 
individual relativism. I think that some of her supposed contrasts 
are not genuine. She refers to me as a critic of the doctrine, which 
she accepts, that ‘‘reasons require the impartial application of the 
standard of what is right to one’s own acts and to the acts of te 
others’’ (p. 696). But this quoted passage expresses exactly my be 
view of the matter. I have always applied the standard of what 
is right impartially to all individuals. I have said as clearly as 
I could ? that every individual ought, from his own point of view, 
to do that which is most deeply satisfactory to him in the long run. + 
This holds for every conscious being that is capable of experiencing a 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction, not just for human beings. Individ- v 
ual relativism or subjectivism is the universal principle of duty. iP 

Professor Herring commits essentially the same error of inter- bf 
pretation when, in footnote 5, p. 696, she imputes to me the view 
‘“‘that the reference ‘for me’ is entailed by every assertion ‘This is 
good,’ ‘This is right.’’’ I explain (Humanistic Ethics, pp. 29, 36, 
44) that such expressions always entail a reference to some individ- 
ual point of view, but it does not have to be my own. 

Moreover, she says I deny ‘‘that it is possible to give reasons 
why anyone should adopt a course of conduct which would entail 
a sacrifice of his own interest’’ (p. 696). But I have shown why fe 
many a man ought, from other people’s points of view, to sacrifice : @ 
his own greatest interests and his highest good, namely, when such 
sacrifice will be most deeply satisfactory in the long run to the 
other people (Humanistic Ethics, p.46). And from an individual’s 
own point of view he should, for the sake of a greater net long- a 
range satisfaction, sacrifice his lower interests, perhaps for his own Vi 
self-preservation, to his higher ones, perhaps for the welfare of ie 
his children or of his country. 4% 

However, one of the most basic truths of axiology, which, appar- bi 
ently, Professor Herring does not accept, is that no one ever ought, 7 
from his own point of view, to sacrifice his highest good to the : 
interests of any organism which is hostile to that good. My impres- 
sion is that the emotional intensity of Professor Herring’s rejection 
of this truth is what has led her to the misinterpretations of my 
words referred to above. 

Another mistake occurs where she imputes to me the view that 
“the de facto values of other persons affected by one’s choices or 





1Frances W. Herring, ‘‘What Has Reason to Do with Morality?’’ this by 
JOURNAL, Vol. L (Nov. 5, 1953), pp. 688-698. nf 
2 Humanistic Ethics (New York, Philosophical Library, 1951), pp. 29, q 
36, 44, 
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deeds are irrelevant to the morality of one’s acts’’ (her paper, pp. 
696-697). I have explained how vitally relevant to anyone’s duty 
are the values of those with whom he sympathizes and of those he 
loves or needs (Humanistic Ethics, p. 36 and chapter 6). I suspect 
that what disturbs Professor Herring here is my principle that this 
relevance is not logically necessary. It is created by love, sym. 
pathy, and need. She probably thinks that these are not adequate 
as social ties. She wants the invincible validity of logic to guar. 
antee social obligations. She wants the definition of duty to imply 
them. But in fact they have no logical guarantee. An individual, 
from his own point of view, has a duty to others because he sym- 
pathizes with them, loves them, or needs them. Granted sympathy, 
love, or need, his helping them will satisfy him. Frvm their points 
of view, of course, he has duties to help them because his doing s0 
will satisfy them ; and this would still hold true even if, perchance, 
he had no sympathy, love, or need for them, and thus had no duty, 
from his own point of view, to help them. 

Professor Herring’s paper seems to me to be an admirable 
presentation of the basic truth that since values are facts, value 
judgments are judgments of fact and are to be either verified or 
disproved by the same rational-empirical methods as are used for 
any other genuinely cognitive judgments. The emotive theory is 
a mistake. My analysis of moral choice and of the judgment which 
guides it (Humanistic Ethics, pp. 30-31) varies from Professor 
Herring’s only as individualism varies from universalism. 

Her main argument for universalistic hedonism seems to be 
that there is a universal preference for more satisfactory experi- 
ence, when such experience is valued wholly in terms of its intrinsic 
quality (her paper, p. 691). The traditional meaning of the word 
‘‘duty,’’ then, might appear to be ‘‘more satisfaction,’’ and it does 
not matter whose. But it seems to me that it does matter whose. 
I think that the preference for more satisfactory experience is not 
universal. In defense against enemies, in vindictiveness, in hunt- 
ing for sport or other forms of cruelty, and in killing animals for 
food, human beings prefer less satisfaction for others or else they 
prefer what will involve less satisfaction for others. As Professor 
Herring appears to recognize (her paper, p. 694), an individual 
always does what pleases him most at the moment, whether this 
is to help those he loves, to injure those he hates or fears, or to 
provide for his own future happiness. 

Thus the universal principle is really egoistic. Obviously, joy 
and suffering are purely individual. Nothing but an individual 
can ever experience them. X’s total joyful experience at a given 
time is an intrinsic good to X. Its primary value, a positive feeling- 
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tone, being inside of it, is what makes it an intrinsic good to X. 
Nobody but X can feel that joy, which thus can never be intrinsically 

good, in an axiological sense, to anyone else. Extrinsically it will 

delight all who love X or who need to make him happy. Its value 

to them is secondary or instrumental, not primary or intrinsic. 

Of course, they can know that it is an intrinsic good to X. To 

their knowledge it is an intrinsic good. Epistemologically it is an 

intrinsic good to them. But axiologically it can only be an instru- 

mental good or evil to them. 

Note that it may be axiologically and instrumentally evil to 
them. If X’s happiness and success in an anti-social activity, such 
as escaping from jail, makes his happiness a menace to them, they 
will not delight in it. Instrumentally it will be bad for them. 
From his point of view he ought to be free and happy, but not from 
theirs if his happiness in crime makes their lives and property 
less secure. 

It should be carefully noted that they can never take his point 
of view, nor he theirs. Everybody always necessarily takes his own 
point of view. People may know about and understand, and they 
may like or dislike, other people’s points of view, but nobody can 
ever take anybody else’s point of view. People may love, sym- 
pathize with, or need an individual, and thus they may have points 
of view which are in harmony with his. But if so, their love, 
sympathy, and need are simply expressions of their own points 
of view. If the individual is enough of a menace to them, they 
will have little or no sympathy for his point of view. It would be 
morally wrong for them, from their points of view, to accept his 
imperatives, valid from his point of view, as their guide in action. 
Still it would be intellectually wrong for them to deny that he has 
a point of view from which it would be possible for them to be 
axiologically or morally wrong. 

At the level of naive moral common sense, people ordinarily 
judge of right correctly from their own points of view, which are 
usually harmonious and sympathetic with the social points of view, 
that is, with the points of view of most of the people who make up 
society. Then ordinary people falsely objectify and universalize 
their own rights, and fail to recognize even the existence of points 
of view hostile to their own. Anything hostile seems not to be a 
point of view from which anything could be good or right, and 
from which their right could be wrong. In all this, universalistic 
hedonism is similar to naive moral common sense. 

That all values, goods, and duties are subjective, that is, that 
they always pertain to an individual point of view, should be 
obvious. If the soldiers of some dictator are invading North Amer- 
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ica, and if we kill a lot of them in defending our free institutions, 
our bloody work is best for us, provided it really saves our social 
system, but it is not best for the soldiers we kill. And the rightneg 
of our conduct is not due to our gaining more pleasure than they 
lose. If our slaughtered enemies were sufficiently numerous their 
total loss of joy might be greater than our gain. But right and 
wrong are not determined or discovered by counting noses. J, §, 
Mill’s ‘‘greatest number’’ principle is no part of the ultimate 
definition of right. If the rascals, bent on destroying our free. 
doms, and making us miserable, outnumber us ten to one, that does 
not make them right from our points of view. We still ought to 
kill them, if, when, and because we shall be better satisfied if we 
do than if we do not. 

This axiological subjectivism does not mean that the proposi- 
tion ‘‘A is good’’ can be true for one and false for another. Good 
is relative, but truth is absolute and universal. If A really is good, 
it must be good for someone. A value proposition must either 
assume or specify some point of view. Otherwise it is an incom. 
plete expression. ‘‘A is good, but not for anybody,’’ is a self-con- 
tradictory statement. But if A is really good for X, the proposition 
asserting this is universally true. In all cases where it is enter- 
tained in any mind, it is an actual truth. Anybody who denies 
it says what is false. At the same time, A may not in fact be good 
for Y. Then a proposition asserting that it is not is universally 
true, and in no way contradicts the proposition ‘‘A is good for 
X.’’ From ‘‘A is good forX’’ it does not follow by logical necessity 
that ‘‘A is good for Y.’’ 

I think that universalistic hedonism is a restatement of tradi- 
tional Christian morals. Its unacknowledged premise is a feeling 
of love and need for all mankind. The universalistic hedonist 
loves and needs everybody, or he thinks he does; so he wants to help 
everybody. If that is how he feels, then that is what he, from his 
point of view, ought to do, because that will be most deeply satis- 
factory to him in the long run. 

Usually most of us should act approximately by universalistic 
hedonism, for nearly everybody loves and needs nearly everybody 
most of the time. But I do not think that love should be strictly 
impartial. My objection to the impartiality of love is perhaps what 
has led Professor Herring to think that I do not want to apply my 
principle of hedonic individual relativism universally and impar- 
tially to all individuals. I do apply it universally because of an 
equal logic, not because of an equal love. 

We may love many people of one class or group about equally, 
but special considerations vary the intensity of our devotion to 
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certain people. Romantic love is pure favoritism. And one may 
properly be more devoted to certain members of his family than to 
most other people. Some Chinese have objected to Christianity on 
the ground that an impartial Christian love for all mankind would 
undermine family life. They did not realize that Christianity has 
been a bulwark of domesticity except where it has imposed the 
rule of celibacy upon its clergy. The Chinese should have under- 
stood that people can preach equal and impartial love in complete 
conscious sincerity, without living by it, or, deep down, believing 
in it. 
GARDNER WILLIAMS 
UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO 





BOOK REVIEW 


Realms of Value; a Critique of Human Civilization. Raupu Bar- 
TON Perry. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1954. 
xii, 497 pp. $7.50. 


The myth of Antaeus has provided a figure for the critical judg- 
ment of philosophers—Hegel among others—and it is therefore in 
no unworthy sense that it comes to mind in reviewing Professor 
Perry’s work. His power and his stature are truly impressive when 
his feet are planted on terra firma. When he writes about human 
civilization on the basis of his long and distinguished participation 
in all manner of good causes—for example, the struggle for civil 
liberties, liberal education, better international relations—we are 
once more put in debt to him as we have been for many years not 
only by his books and teaching but by his frequent and notable 
letters to the press. Time and again his has been the voice of 
conscience for the American philosophic fraternity and indeed 
for the larger academic community. In more senses than one he 
has written in the spirit of William James. 

But Antaeus was weak when separated from solid earth, and 
80, it seems to me, is Perry. Moreover, I am tempted to extend 
the application of the myth without, I hope, confusing its point 
and to add that in Perry’s case he himself has created, by his own 
previous labors, the Herculean opponent which now interferes with 
his new task and makes him the Antaeus of his own Hercules. 

The program if not the pattern of Realms of Value was antic- 
ipated by the author almost thirty years ago when, at the end of 
his General Theory of Value, he wrote: ‘‘Having examined the 
general nature of value, and elucidated the principles which deter- 
mine its varieties, its mutations and its grades, the next task is to 
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employ these principles for the rectification of frontiers and the 
establishment of order among its historically authentic realms,” 
And, ‘‘It remains only to extend to values the distinctions that 
have already been applied to interests.’’ 

Realms of Value is designed to carry out this purpose. “Tis 
theme comprises the role of morality in human life, the norms of 
the major institutions, and those eminent values which in their 
aggregate constitute what is called ‘civilization.’’’ Professor 
Perry devotes the first five chapters of his new book to a restate. 
ment of his theory of interest with a definition of values in terms 
of interest based upon motor-affective psychology and replete with 
the distinctions of interest and analyses of modes of interest familiar 
to readers of his earlier works. ‘‘As here conceived,’’ he writes 
(p. 18), ‘‘theory of value refers to a peculiarly pervasive feature 
of human existence and history, namely, the emergence of interests 
having objects; in which interests combine, wax, wane, and dis- 
appear; in which certain things are qualified to become objects 
of interest; and in which there are things and events which pro- 
mote or defeat objects of interest.’’ Unfortunately this theory 
of interest presented in these terms is, I think, less a springboard 
into terra incognita than a stumbling block. Perry sets out to 
‘‘test the theory by providing a systematic description of morality, 
conscience, politics, law, economy, art, science, education, and 
religion’’ (p. 14). But it seems to me, as I have said, that, what- 
ever function the general theory might have served as a scaffolding 
by the aid of which to erect his critique of civilization, it has 
actually become an obstacle in his way. Ralph Barton Perry has 
much to say on all these themes and often writes with wisdom, 
sometimes with moving passion (e.g., in Chapter XIV, ‘‘Law and 
Jurisprudence’’; Chapter XV, ‘‘Economy and Economics’’; Chap- 
ter XVI, ‘‘The Claims of Democracy’’; and Chapter XXI, ‘‘ Educa- 
tion and the Science of Education’’), particularly when he succeeds 
in freeing himself from his addiction to the complexities and repeti- 
tive terminology of his general theory. 

Let me cite specific instances: 


A totality of interests is greater than any of its parts in all respects; that is 
whatever the magnitudes of preference, intensity, strength, or duration, number, 
or enlightenment. The incommensurability of co-exclusive interests or aggre 
gates of interests does not apply to the comparison of the inclusive with the 
included. This may be expressed by stating that if a certain interest is m- 
cluded as part of a totality of interests, then, however, the magnitudes are 
measured, there is an excess, a ‘‘more besides,’’ in the totality as compared with 
any part.’’ [P. 60.] 


Taken as signifying a degree of mental complexity interest implies a lesser 
degree which falls just short of interest, and which may be termed ‘neat 
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interest.’ It is in this sense that interest may be said to be advanced because 
of the emergence of mediating cognition on its successive levels. ‘Sub-interest’ 
then refers to that which possesses the other characters of interest but lacks 
mediating cognition. As applied to interest, furthermore, the term ‘acquired’ 
refers not to its being attained by nature at large, but by mind in the course 
of its own operations. It may, therefore, refer to an interest acquired by the 
exercise of interest. [P. 73.] 

Fine art like science derives its distinctive character from a specific independent 
interest, here to be designated ‘the aesthetic interest.’ It is this interest which 
motivates the ‘‘fine arts,’’ . . . and confers on objects those values which are 
summarily comprised under the name of ‘beauty.’ . . . The interest of visual 
sensibility exemplifies the aesthetic interest but does not adequately represent 
its varied possibilities. . . . The universality of the aesthetic interest is deep 
and basic. It is common not only to all men, of all ages, races, nations, and 
places: it is common, at least potentially, to all interests. Every interest, in its 
mediation, contains the occasion for, if not the actual presence of, the aesthetic 
interest. [Pp. 323-325.] 


I do not think that these citations are in any serious way unrep- 
resentative or that quoting them out of context misrepresents them. 
Some of the statements may contain misprints (there are numerous 
errors in the text—I have noted some on pages 65, 208, 218, 229, 
330, 840, and 357) but I am not sure. I am sure that these sen- 
tences, and many like them, contrast strongly with the author’s 
style at its best. His skill at epigram is notable and often comes 
to the fore when he is most in earnest: 


Morality does not begin with life, but with personality; however difficult the 
application, this is where the line is to be drawn. [P. 114.] 

The idea of representative agreement is a philosophical commonplace, but many 
atrocities have been committed in its name. [P. 144.] 

A science is hand in glove with its facts; the method of cultural science is the 
glove, and culture is the hand. [P. 174.] 

When the atom bomb was first used for military purposes American nuclear 
physicists, almost to a man, became good citizens. [P. 316.] 

... sociology tends, especially in America, to suffer from a timidity engendered 
by methodological scruples. [P. 356.] 


Ivory towers have their two-way passages on the ground floor which open upon 
the street. [P. 461.] 


The ceremony of loving God may beget a loving of the ceremony and a forget- 
fulness of God. [P. 470.] 


These epigrams, besides illustrating a neglected aspect of Pro- 
fessor Perry’s literary style, may suggest the Antaeus contrast with 
which I began. It may be, indeed, that Professor Perry himself had 
a similar contrast in mind when he wrote: 


Since the present book has been written by a philosophical addict it is to 
be hoped that it will illustrate philosophy’s humble audacity, by which a small 
part .. . endeavors to take into one account not only the cultural sciences, 
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but the natural sciences as well; not only the several realms of value and their 
combined realm, but also the relation of value to non-value and of man to 
not-man; not only the world to be known but the knowing of it, and not only 
knowledge but faith. It ranges from the extreme limit of abstractness in ity 
logic, to the extreme limit of concreteness in its depicting of the cosmie 
panorama. [P. 173.] 


At his best—which, as I have indicated, means to me in this cage 
at his most concrete—Perry achieves the stature of his own concep. 
tion of the moral philosopher, prophet, and sage: ‘‘ All that moral 
philosophy can do,’’ he writes (p. 100), ‘‘is to define the moral goal, 
all that moral prophets can do is to exhort men to aim at the goal; 
all that moral sages can do is to cite the experience of those who 
have been successful.’’ I am less impressed by Perry’s definition 
of the goal in terms of a ‘‘community of interest in interests’’ than 
by his prophetic and sagacious sense of our ‘‘common mission, which 
is to make men aware of their common stake . . . [in] an age in 
which all mankind, for better or for worse, has acquired a new 
interdependence’’ (p. 492). 


JaMES GUTMANN 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


After ten years of administrative service as Dean of Faculties 
at Roosevelt University, Wayne A. R. Leys has returned to teach- 
ing. He will be a Visiting Professor of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in the spring of 1955 and in the fall will 
return to Roosevelt to succeed Professor Siegfried Marck, who 
is retiring. 

Professor Marck will be Visiting Professor of Philosophy at 
the University of Bonn in the summer of 1955. 





The Society for Psychical Research offers a prize of $140 for an 
essay on a subject which falls within its field. The essay may 
present original ideas or criticisms or describe a recent piece of 
experimental work, and should preferably not exceed 3,000 words. 
Entrants should submit their essays under a pseudonym, enclosing 
their name and address in a sealed envelope. Entries should be 
typewritten in double spacing on one side of the paper only, and 
must be submitted by June 30, 1955, to the Secretary, Society for 
Psychical Research, 31 Tavistock Square, London W.C. 1. 

The judges for the competition will be Dr. D. J. West, Pro- 
fessor H. H. Price, and Mr. Denys Parsons. The purpose of the 
competition is to encourage participation from people who are 
not experts in the field but who have some scientific or philo- 
sophical training. The entries will be judged on the basis of their 
importance in the present context of thought; some familiarity 
with recent issues of, e.g., the Journal of the British Society and 
the Journal for Parapsychology would therefore be desirable, al- 
though membership in such organizations is not required. 
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